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of our own language and our own literature. This is, of 
course, a familiar point, and I shall not dwell on it here. 
I shall merely reprint here, in modified form, a para- 
graph which may help to bring home, forceft lly, the 
large rdle played in our every-day life — of work and 
pleasure — by words of Greek and Latin origin (some 
interesting results might be obtained by setting this 
paragraph for analysis and comment before two groups 
of pupils — one that had studied Greek and Latin faith- 
fully, and one that had not): 

Many of us go to School or to College or to the Uni- 
versity. We study there arithmetic, geography, 
physics, physical geography, geology, biology, grammar, 
science, literature, poetry, etc. For recreation, we go 
to the theater and witness the -drama, played by actors, 
and often enjoy the dialogue, or we go to the 'movies', 
remembering, doubtless, that the movies depend on 
photography. Sometimes we go to the opera, and 
enjoy the music, rendered by an orchestra or by a 
chorus. In business we use the telephone and the 
telegraph or the dictaphone; at home we have phono- 
graphs. When we are dying, the last things we have to 
do with are a doctor and medicine; when men are dead, 
they are laid away in a cemetery, or are cremated. 

Lastly, not only does the study of Greek help us to 
a Life, that is to a life enriched by contact with the 
thoughts of great minds greatly expressed in a great 
language, but it helps us to a living. In plain English, 
the study of Greek is a distinctly practical thing, in the 
narrowest sense of the word practical. One power every 
individual needs — the power of self-expression in 
language. The more he has in his mind in the way of 
important thoughts, the more he needs the power of 
putting into language those thoughts. Nothing will aid 
so much to a practical mastery of English for practical 
purposes, and for the higher purposes of the higher 
intellectual life as the study of Greek; nothing will even 
approach the value of Greek here, save the value of the 
study of Latin. Here, again, it is wiser to trust the 
declarations of those who know, because they have 
studied Latin and Greek, and have profited by the 
study, than the say-so of those who know not Greek. 

To sum up, the study of Greek, begun in the High 
School, and carried on into College, will afford fine 
delights and substantial aid in practical life; it will 
contribute both to a living and to a Life. Even if 
the study of Greek is not carried beyond the High 
School, its study there will pay, in both the fields 
differentiated above — a living and a Life. 

c. K. 



THE ITALIC LANGUAGES 

The early Romans were surrounded by neighbors 
whom they regarded as foreigners, and who certainly 
differed from the Romans in language. Whether they 
differed also in race is a question of more difficulty and, 
in a way, of less importance 1 , for national spirit readily 



'I must add that the terms 'Indo-European' and 'Italic' are 
linguistic terms. They do not properly refer to any race whatever, 
and the use of them by ethnologists can only darken counsel. 



disregards differences in race, while a single race is often 
divided between several nations, especially if the several 
nations speak different languages. The most important 
of these foreign-speaking neighbors were the Greek 
colonists scattered along the coast to the Southeast, the 
Etruscans just across the Tiber to the West and the 
North, and a large number of peoples in the interior of 
the peninsula who spoke languages closely related to 
Latin itself. 

The languages of this latter group, including Latin, 
are known as the Italic languages. In the fourth and 
the third centuries B.C., they occupied most of central 
Italy. Oscan was spoken in Samnium, Campania, 
Northern Apulia, Lucania, Bruttium, and, for a while, 
in the Sicilian city of Messana. North and Northwest 
of the Oscan terrain and Southeast, East, and Northeast 
of Rome were spoken Paelignian, Marrucinian, Vesti- 
nian, Volscian, Marsian, Aequian, Sabine, and some 
other dialects. In the immediate vicinity of Rome 
were spoken Praenestine, Lanuvian, and other dialects 
of the Latini, while a few miles to the North of the city, 
surrounded by Etruscan territory, was the dialect of 
Falerii which we call Faliscan. The northernmost 
member of the group was Umbrian, the language of 
Umbria. 

That the Italic languages belong to the Indo- 
European family has been clear ever since the existence 
of that family was first recognized; but their precise 
position among Indo-European tongues has been the 
subject of controversy. It was long supposed that 
Greek was the nearest relative of Latin. Two causes 
led to this view. In the first place, Greek and Latin 
had long been coupled in men's thoughts as the classical 
languages. The feeling that they naturally belonged 
together was reinforced by the observation that in many 
respects the Graeco-Roman world had a homogeneous 
civilization, and, in particular, that Latin literature is, 
in large part, a continuation of Greek literature. In the 
second place, there is no doubt that Greek is more 
similar to Latin than is any other known language. The 
former consideration of course has no real bearing upon 
the question, and we can now see that the similarity 
between the two languages is not of a sort to argue a 
peculiarly close relationship. 

One reason why Greek and Latin stand alone as 
representatives of their type is that we have no exten- 
sive remains of other related languages at the same 
stage of development. If we had, for example, Ger- 
manic documents from the second century B.C., they 
might appear almost as much like Latin as Greek does. 
At that date we should probably find o and a occurring 
in Germanic in about the same places as in Latin and 
Greek, and the vowels and the consonants of final 
syllables would still remain much as they had been in 
Indo-European. The Germanic word for 'water' would 
probably be declined in the singular ahwd, ahwds, ahwdi, 
ahwam, while Latin has in the corresponding cases aqua, 
aquae, aquae, aquam. The Germanic word for 'when' 
would be hwom, the equivalent of Latin quom. 
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But the chief reason for the similarity of Greek and 
Latin is borrowing. As everyone knows, the Romans 
simply lifted a large part of the Greek vocabulary and 
incorporated it into their own language, just as we 
speakers of English constantly employ a host of French 
words. Now, it has always been comparatively easy 
for scholars to avoid being led astray by such loan- 
words as philosophus and thesaurus, and even early 
borrowings like tus from Bios and gubernare from 
Kvfftppav have long been properly understood. We are 
just now coming to recognize a more insidious form of 
borrowing, which has provided much false evidence on 
this question. Greek ohof and Latin vinum are 
obviously related, and, aside from loans from the Latin 
like English wine, most other branches of Indo-European 
do not possess the stem; hence we seemed to have a bit 
of evidence for especially close relationship between 
Greek and Latin. But wine cannot have been known 
to either Greeks or Italians until their migrations 
brought them into the Southern lands where grapes 
were grown in ancient times; both peoples must have 
got the word along with the drink from the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Mediterranean region. Other words 
which seem to have been borrowed independently by 
Greek and Latin from the same source or from related 
sources are o-vkov, tvkov and ficus, 'fig', jibtov and rosa, 
'rose', \tlfiov and lilium, 'lily', iilvtrt and menta, 
'mint', Kvirioiciros and cupressus, 'cypress', Latin ilex, 
Macedonian fXef, and the second member of Greek 
alyi\af, 'a kind of oak'. The precise source of ripcis, 
and turris, 'tower', is perhaps suggested by the names 
of the Etruscans, Tvp<n)vol and Tyrrheni (with an 
n-suffix), and Tusci from *Tursci (with a i-suffix). 

It is now generally agreed that the nearest relative 
of Italic speech is Celtic. There are some remarkable 
parallels between the two groups . Both form a passive 
voice with suffixes containing r, both have o-stem geni- 
tives in -i-, probably from earlier -ei-, and both form 
superlatives in -ismmos. Several other correspondences 
are equally important, although less striking. There is, 
however, no such obvious similarity between Latin and 
any well-known Celtic language as there is between 
Latin and Greek. This is due partly to the fact that 
we have no satisfactory documents of any Celtic 
language earlier than the seventh century A.D., and 
partly to the fact that the known Celtic languages have 
suffered very extensive changes. The few really ancient 
fragments of Celtic speech seem to lie very much closer 
to Latin. The classical writers have preserved many 
personal and geographic names and a few other words 
of the language of the ancient Gauls, and there are 
besides a few brief Gallic inscriptions. In this scanty 
material we find the place-name Mediolanum, whose 
first member is the same word as Latin medius, and the 
personal names Senecius, which goes with Latin senex, 
and Sacrupu, whose first part is related to Latin sacer. 
The final member of Dumnorix, Orgetorix, and Bituriges 
is the same word as Latin rex with the regular Celtic 
change of i to I, while Suadurix might be translated into 



Latin as *Suavirex. A Gallic inscription in Greek 
characters has a dative MaTj>e/3o No/*o«<rtito/3o, 'to the 
Namausian Mothers'. If we had documents of Italic 
and Celtic as early as the earliest we have of Indian and 
Iranian, Italic and Celtic might appear almost identical. 
At any rate, they must be grouped together as the 
Italo-Celtic branch of the Indo-European family. 

The recognition of the Italic languages as Indo- 
European involves the assumption that they were 
brought into Italy from the outside, and for an early 
migration the land route from the North is the more 
probable. Their close connection with the Celtic 
tongues, whose ancient home was in the North, makes it 
fairly certain that the Italic languages entered the 
peninsula from that direction. Further than this our 
present knowledge does not go; it is idle to try to con- 
nect the bearers of Indo-European speech with any 
particular ruins in Northern Italy. 

The Italic languages fall into two groups, the Latin- 
Faliscan, and the Oscan-Umbrian. The most con- 
venient mark of" distinction between them is their 
development of the Indo-European labio-velars, kw and 
gw, which appear in Latin as qu and v, but in Oscan- 
Umbrian as p and b respectively. Sanskrit kad, Latin 
quod, appears in Oscan as pod; Sanskrit pvas, Latin 
vivi, is Oscan bivus. Other peculiarities of Oscan- 
Umbrian are the change of nd to nn, as in the Oscan 
gerundive opsannam = operandam, and the change of 
Indo-European bh and dh to / in the interior of a word, 
where Latin shows b or d, as in Oscan Ifei, Umbrian 
lefe = tibi. 

The Oscan-Umbrian group includes not only Oscan 
and Umtrian, but also the minor dialects which were 
spoken in the region between Campania and Samnium 
on the South and Umbria on the North. Of the minor 
dialects, however, we have such scanty remains that our 
knowledge of the group is almost limited to our knowl- 
edge of Oscan and Umbrian. 

As already stated in detail, Oscan was spoken in a 
very large part of Central and Southern Italy. Al- 
though a few local dialectic peculiarities have been 
detected, the language is remarkably homogeneous in 
view of its wide extension. The system of writing is 
remarkably clear and regular; it is the sort of orthog- 
raphy that one expects in a highly cultivated language, 
and in some details it seems to show traces of the work 
of the schoolmaster. Oscan was the official language of 
the powerful Samnite State, and it was spoken in the 
wealthy and highly civilized cities of Campania where 
Greek influence upon Italian civilization was strongest. 
We have, in short, all the conditions for the production 
of a literature, and we find some of the effects which a 
literature might exert upon the language. It is, then, 
not surprising to learn that the Romans got their 
fabula Alellana from the Oscans (Livy 7.2.12). Strabo 
(5-3-6 = p. 233) tells us that even in his day the Oscan 
language was to be heard on the stage. The poet 
Ennius boasted that he had three souls, because he 
spoke Latin, Greek, and Oscan (Aulus Gellius 17.17. 1); 
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he did not boast of a Messapian soul, although Messa- 
pian was probably his native language, because there 
was no Messapian literature. Oscan was still in use at 
Pompeii when that town was destroyed in A.D. 79. 

The most striking peculiarity of Oscan is the con- 
servatism of its vowel system. If extensive remains of 
the language are ever discovered, it will rival Greek as 
a witness to the vocalism of Indo-European. It 
shortens the long diphthongs, but retains the original 
quality of all the diphthongs except that eu has become 
ou and Indo-European schwa (?) has become a in 
diphthongs as well as elsewhere. 

Umbrian is known chiefly from seven bronze tablets 
discovered in 1444 at Iguvium. These contain detailed 
directions for the ritual of a brotherhood of priests. 
They are more extensive than any extant documents of 
the kind in Latin, and are therefore no less important 
for students of religion than for students of language. 
Umbrian, like Latin, is characterized by a large number 
of phonetic changes of comparatively recent date, some 
of which are shared in by one or several of the other 
Italic languages, while others are peculiar to Umbrian 
alone. Particularly noteworthy is the thorough-going 
simplification of the diphthongs. Umbrian had gone 
further in this matter at the time of the Iguvian inscrip- 
tions (probably all earlier than 100 B.C.) than Latin had 
gone in the time of the earlier Empire; and the simplifi- 
cation was largely in another direction. The changes 
were these: ai and ei became e; oi became 0, except in 
final syllables, where it became e; au, eu, and ou 
became 0. 

Our knowledge of the Latin-Faliscan group is nearly 
confined to what we know about Latin. Latin is 
usually said to be the language of Latium, and that is, 
no doubt, the original meaning of the word. The Latin 
of the Roman domain, however, the language in which 
the Latin literature was composed, was originally the 
language of the city of Rome. The rest of Latium was 
occupied by a considerable number of other dialects, 
some of which probably differed from Latin about as 
widely as did Faliscan. In fact, Praenestine, the best- 
known of them all, seems to have resembled Faliscan 
rather more closely than it did the language of Rome. 
It seems best, therefore, to restrict the name Latin to 
the language of the city of Rome and the later language 
current in Roman territory, and to regard the other 
ancient dialects of Latium as coordinate with it. 

Faliscan was the language of the ancient town of 
Falerii, which was situated about thirty miles North of 
Rome and about two miles West of the Tiber. Although 
the town belonged to the Etruscan confederacy, its 
language and some of its customs were Italic. Faliscan 
was differentiated from Latin by the following features: 
(I) Indo-European bh and dh in the interior of a word 
becams/in Faliscan, as in Oscan-Umbrian, while Latin 
had b or d: compare e. g. carefo for Latin carebo; (2) 
Indo-European %h initial became Faliscan /, whereas 
Latin and also Oscan-Umbrian had h: compare e. g. 
foied for Latin hodie; (3) Indo-European bh and dh 



initial, on the other hand, became Faliscan h: compare 
e. g. haba for Latin faba; (4) to some extent at least 
Faliscan corresponded with Umbrian rather than with 
Latin in the simplification of the diphthongs: loferta = 
liberie, shows for Italic ou (Paelignian loufir), whereas 
Latin regularly changed ou to u. 

The dialect of Praeneste is known from a number of 
early inscriptions. One of these is among the oldest of 
all known Italic inscriptions: Manios med fhefhaked 
Numasioi = Manius me fecit Numeric We do not 
know that this inscription contains any feature which 
did not belong to Latin of the same date. In other 
Praenestine documents, however, we find medial / for 
Latin b and initial /for Latin h, as in Faliscan; compare 
e. g. nefrones, Foratia — Horalia. Praenestine, like 
Faliscan, shows the Umbrian method of simplifying 
diphthongs, e. g. losna for luna (from Houksna), Hercole 
for Herculi (from Hercolei or possibly from Hercolai). 

We know even less about the other dialects of Latium 
than we do about that of Praeneste. Lanuvian 
nebrundines beside the equivalent Praenestine nefrones 
shows that Latin b instead of/ in the interior of a word 
was not entirely confined to the city of Rome. The 
grammarians cite 'rustic' forms, such as pretcr for 
praetor, speca for spica (from *speica), orum for aurum. 
A fair inference is that the Umbrian method of simplify- 
ing diphthongs was rather widespread in Latium. 

In the early period, then, Latin, the language of the 
city of Rome, was surrounded by a number of more or 
less closely related idioms. Some of these were spoken 
just beyond the gates of Rome in the Latin towns whose 
importance was waning as the greatness of Rome 
increased. Others were current in the more distant 
tribes and states with which the Romans alternately 
made treaties and waged war. 

The sounds and the forms of these languages were 
familiar to the Romans, and they might be employed on 
the stage to raise a laugh. Plautus twice labels such 
foreign forms as Praenestine. In Truculentus 690 a 
slave defends his use of rabonem for arrabonem by saying 
that he had saved a letter, "ut Praenestinis conea est 
ciconia". In Trinummus 608 a slave reenforces an 
ilico with the words, "tarn modo inquit Praenestinus". 
In several places Plautus uses the forms of his native 
Umbria, apparently for no other purpose than to raise a 
laugh. Thus we find monerula for monedula in Asinaria 
623, and Captivi 1002, and dispennile and distennile for 
dispendite and disiendiie in Miles 1407. The pun on 
Sosia and socius in Amphitruo 383 f. seems to involve 
the sibilant pronunciation of c before i which was cur- 
rent in Umbrian. Explodo and complodo are chiefly 
used of the theater and may come from a stage burlesque 
of the Umbrian way of simplifying diphthongs. Festus, 
p. 274 (in Lindsay's edition) tells us that Plautus him- 
self was originally called Plotus. 

But in spite of ridicule of provincial pronunciations 
many words from these languages found their way into 
the language of the city. Thus the names Pompilius 
and Pompeius are related to Oscan *pompe instead of to 
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the equivalent Latin quinque, which yielded the genuine 
Latin names, Quin(c)tius, Quin{c)tilius, etc. Albius is 
the Latin form of the dialectic Alfius. Rufus must 
come from a dialect which had medial /, but which 
changed ou to u, as Latin did; the synonym robus, on 
the other hand, implies a dialect with medial b instead of 
/, but with o from ou in the Umbrian fashion. Fur was 
borrowed from a dialect which, like Oscan, changed 5 to 
it, and this dialect itself had very probably borrowed the 
word from Greek tpdip. Scrofa, 'sow', with / in the 
interior of the word, anser, 'goose', without the initial h 
which its etymology demands, and fenum, 'hay', with 
e for ae, are all plainly country words. 

There is an ancient tradition that the Siculi of Sicily 
came from the neighborhood of Rome about iooo B.C., 
after having been driven out of Italy either by the 
Oscans or by the Aborigines. Our knowledge of the 
matter comes from the following passages in ancient 
authors: 

Thucydides 6.2.4-5: 

'The Siculi crossed over from Italy (for that was their 
home) in flight from the Oscans. According to a plausi- 
ble tradition they crossed on rafts after awaiting a favor- 
able wind, but perhaps they sailed thither in some other 
way. There are still Siculi in Italy, and the country 
was named Italy from Italus, a king of the Siculi. . . . 
They crossed over about three hundred years before 
Greeks arrived in Sicily'. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Antiquitates Romanae 
1.9; 1.22: 

'It is said that the city which is mistress of the entire sea 
and land, which the Romans now inhabit, was- at the 
beginning of tradition in the hands of the barbarous 
Siculi, who were native to the place'. 

'Since the Siculi were no longer able to resist the attacks 
of the Pelasgi and the Aborigines, they took with them 
their wives and children and their gold and silver, 
yielded all the land to. their antagonists, passed over the 
mountains to the southward, and, since they were 
driven away from every place, traversed all lower Italy. 
In the course of time they constructed rafts for the pas- 
sage, and, after awaiting a favorable current, crossed 
over from Italy to the nearest island'. 

Varro, De Lingua Latina 5.101: 

A Roma . . . orti Siculi, ut annales veteres nostri 
dicunt. . . . 

Festus, p. 120, 4-7 (Lindsay's edition): 

Maior Graecia dicta est Italia quod earn Siculi quondam 
obtinuerunt, vel quod multae magnaeque civitates in ea 
fuerunt ex Graecia profectae. 

Servius on Vergil, Aen. 7.795: 

Veteres Sicani : bene veteres, nam ubi nunc Roma est 
ibi fuerunt Sicani, quos postea pepulerunt Aborigines. 

Several words which were borrowed from the Siculi 
by the Sicilian Greeks show a striking resemblance to 
Latin; for example, 7^X0 = Latin gelu, pmrav = 
mutuum, T&rara = patina. Perhaps, then, the lan- 
guage of the Siculi belonged to the Latin-Faliscan group. 



The one extant Siculan inscription cannot be trans- 
lated; the recurrent phrase hemiton esti durom is sup- 
posed to mean 'half a cup is sorry cheer', but even that 
is uncertain (see Thurneysen, Kuhn's Zeitschrift 
35-214)- 

It is significant that the old tradition about the Siculi 
represents them as retreating before hostile pressure 
from other tribes of Italy. There are other indications 
that the speakers of Latin-Faliscan dialects were early 
subjected to hostile inroads from the surrounding 
peoples. Two of the legendary kings of Rome were said 
to have been Sabines, namely Titus Tatius and Numa 
Pompilius; and their dynasty was said to have been 
established at Rome as the result of a Sabine invasion, 
although the story as told by the later Romans does not 
admit the actual conquest of the city. The story of a 
powerful Sabine faction in early Rome is supported by 
the fact that several important Roman families, notably 
the Claudii, traced their descent from the Sabines. 
Furthermore, there are many Sabine loan-words in 
Latin ; for example, words with / for d are probably all 
Sabine in origin : lingua from dingua; lacrinta (compare 
Sixpv); solium (compare sedeo); oleo (compare odor); 
levir (compare Sajp [*daiwer]); malus (compare 
English mast \*mazdos\: see Conway, Indogermanische 
Forschungen 2. 157-167; otherwise Sommer, Handbuch 
der Lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre, 2.165 L). 

The isolated position of Faliscan surrounded by 
Etruscan territory was certainly the result of prehistoric 
encroachments by Etruscan; in fact, the Faliscan 
inscriptions themselves show so much Etruscan material 
that one cannot doubt the early extinction of the dialect 
even if Latin had not supplanted it by the end of the 
second century B.C. The tradition of Etruscan kings 
of Rome is familiar, and so is the Etruscan origin of 
many Roman institutions and customs. We have 
recently got an astonishing glimpse of the influence of 
the Etruscan language upon Latin from Schulze's Zur 
Geschichte Lateinischer Eigennamen. 

At the dawn of history, then, the Latin-Faliscan 
dialects were spoken in a few small towns and villages 
near the lower Tiber, and even in this small territory the 
infiltration of foreign speech was already well advanced. 
On the other hand, Oscan-Umbrian dialects were spoken 
in a large part of Central and Southern Italy, and several 
of them were still annexing new territory. But- pres- 
ently the tide of language turned, and the language of 
Rome gradually spread over a large part of the civilized 
world. After some losses of territory in England, Africa, 
and the Balkan peninsula during the Middle Ages, a 
new era of expansion began with the discovery of 
America and the Portuguese and Spanish conquests in 
the Orient and in Africa. In our own day French, 
Spanish, and Italian are regaining the foothold in North 
Africa which Latin lost to Arabic after the Saracen 
conquest in the seventh century. 
Edgewater, n. j. E. H. Sturtevant. 



